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Clemenceau, who gave instructions that they should be brought
into the quadrangle, where they stood facing the top table.
The length and tone of the Count's speech were obviously a
surprise to the Allied delegates. We had been told that the
proceedings would be over in five minutes, and that they would
be of such a formal character that it would not be really worth
while for the Press to attend. As it turned out, the proceedings
were anything but formal. As the Count proceeded it was
interesting to watch the effect produced on some of the prin-
cipal figures in the scene, Clemenceau, Wilson, and Lloyd
George in particular listened most intently. Clemenceau
slowly tapped on the table with an ivory paper-knife and the
President toyed, as is his custom, with a pencil in his hand
with which he always seems to be about to make notes, but
rarely uses. When the Count uttered some of his most pungent
and tactless remarks, Clemenceau turned to Lloyd George
and evidently made biting comments on what was being said.
When L. G. is roused or annoyed, he often shows it by
moving uneasily in his seat as if he were about to get up
and assault someone. Needless to say on this occasion these
signs were not lacking. He too devoted his attention to an
unfortunate ivory paper-knife, which was observed to snap
and break. Afterwards I saw the pieces lying on the table,
but unhappily too far away for acquisition. President Wilson
leaned over and joined in the sotto voce conversation. At last
the speech and its interpretations were concluded, and
Clemenceau abruptly declared the proceedings at an end. The
Germans walked slowly out of the room, and after a few
minutes were followed by the Allied delegates, the Council
of Four proceeding to the Conference Room in which the
Allied Staff have held so many momentous meetings. It was
interesting to see Marshal Foch marching down the side
corridor, which has taken its place in Hansard in connection
with the Maurice Debate,1 smoking a cigar, and smiling as
much as to say, " I always told you that those Germans were

^ xln May 1918 Maj.-Gen. Sir F. Maurice charged Mr. Lloyd George with
giving incorrect figures of reinforcements. Mr. Asquith thereupon initiated
a debate in the House, but it collapsed when Mr. Lloyd George proved that his
figures had been supplied by Sir F. Maurice's deputy.
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